





MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED 
WITH FIRESTONE TRACTOR TIREs 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF TIRES COMBINED 


Tesi KNOW  Sround Sy foes 


PROVIDE GREATER TRACTION « /@ 
INCREASED DRAW BAR PULL « » 
SAVE MORE TIME AND MONEY 


im wi Tisestone 


Gis “ 
Vo 4 GROUND GRIP TIRE 


THAT PROVIDES STILL GREATER 
eciicineiiin a.” TRACTION AND SAVINGS: 
done it again! All you 


have to do is to examine the amazing new 9 
Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tire and you will 
quickly understand why it provides still greater 
traction, greater drawbar pull, and makes greater 
savings in time and fuel. The basic Firestone 
patented Ground Grip tread design has been 
retained, but the extra heavy bars of rubber are 
spaced wider and built higher. The tire cleans rubber which resists the action of sun, 
itself still better, providing much greater traction. rain, and snow. See this amazing new 
tire at your Firestone Implement 
Dealer, Tire Dealer or Auto Supply & 
Service Store today. You will want a 





































Farmers everywhere are welcoming this new 
tire, for tests show that tractors equipped with it 
consume up to 50% less fuel, as compared with 
tractors equipped with steel lugged wheels. With  S@t OM your tractor so you can make 
this amazing new tire you get up to 30% more the savings that only Firestone Ground 
available drawbar pull on dry sod — up to 40% Grip Tractor Tires provide. 
more on stubble — and up to 50% more on wet... 6 the Voice o ili 


plowed ground, than with any other tire made. Monday evenings over Nationwide 
N. B. C. Red Network 





Only Firestone can build all this extra traction 





promptly. 








into a tractor tire because only Firestone has the If you have not received a 
d R f £G copy of the new Firestone Farm 
patented extra construction features of Gum- Tuo Gusta, pleanoennd gue 
Dipped cords which are stronger to resist the i and han oe 
° ° irestone Tire & Rubber 
strain of heavy pulling, and two extra layers of anaes, Ciena, Hi te 
Gum-Dipped cords under the tread which bind Los Angeles, Califomia, and 
the tread and cord body into one inseparable a copy will be mailed to you 





unit. The tread is made of specially compounded 


FOR CARS « TRUCKS ¢ TRACTORS AND ALL WHEELED FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Copyright 1937, Firestone Tire & — 
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Nationwide News 





Increased fruit crops have caused 
building activity at markets in several 
sections. The Benton Harbor ( Mich.) 
market is constructing 36 additional 
stalls which have been needed for 
more than a year. The Landesville, 
N.J., Fruit Growers Association has 
constructed a loading platform to ac- 
commodate buyers and shippers, ac- 
cording to Manager Pasquale Vencia. 
The association is celebrating its 25th 
anniversary this year and sales are 
higher than last year when they to- 


,000. 
taled $375 a 


A patent recently granted D. G. 
Sorber and M. H. Kimball of the Los 
Angeles U.S.D.A. station, claims that 
trees may be made to bloom and pro- 
duce crops regardless of previous 
winter weather. By this new process 
tents are placed about the trees and 
butylene gas is released beneath the 
tents until the proportion is one part 
of gas to 100,000 parts of air. Tem- 
perature is kept between 60 and 100 
degrees F during the one to two-hour 
treatment. The gas stimulates open- 


ing of flowers. 
ne A A 


Officials of the Independent Straw- 
berry Association at Bowling Green, 
Ky., report that 31,609 crates of 
st-awberries were marketed by the 
association during the past season. 
This compares with 8,535 crates last 
year. Manager Lewis F. Allan says 
that payments to growers by the as- 
sociation during the 1937 season were 
approximately four times those of 


last year. 
AAA 


Growers who visited the New Jer- 
sey Experiment Station on the recent 
Fruit Growers’ Day had an opportu- 
nity to observe 170 new varieties of 
strawberries as yet unnamed. These 
varieties were selected from more 
than 13,000 seedlings of controlled 
crosses and give promise of becoming 
useful for better commercial crops, 
quick freezing, and for by-product 
trade, according to J. Harold Clark, 
associate pomologist. 

A 


Idaho’s Department of Agriculture 
and fruit advertising commission 
maintain constant contact with their 
fruit growers. Meetings are held in 
producing areas to acquaint growers 
with advertising and marketing work 
being carried out by the department 
and commission. 

AAA 

An announcement from U.S.D.A. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
states that this is the 15th year of 
Federal shipping point inspection 
service on fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Nearly five times as many carloads 


_, Were inspected at shipping points in 


36 as during: 1923, first full year 
Service was available. 
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@ The 6 cylinders of the Oliver Orchard “70” give you the steady, 








sustained power that eats up orchard cultivation. 

With the Oliver “70” HC you get maximum power from standard 
gasoline—the Oliver ““K D” burns kerosene or No. | distillate equally 
well. Pick the fuel you want to use. You get “70” performance with 


economy. 


4 


With the Oliver Variable Speed Governor you use just the fuel 
required to produce the power you need. If the Oliver “70” walks 
away with its load on the job, you shift to a higher gear with lower 


engine speeds and go right along. 


With automotive steering, independent rear wheel braking, you can 
cut the corners closely, zip through all grove operations—cultivating, 


mowing, discing or any other job. 

The Oliver Grove “70” is modern 
in its operation, modern in appear- 
ance, modern in its equipment, with 
self-starter, and lights available as 
extra equipment. 

Ask your Oliver Dealer for a 
demonstration to show you how the 
Oliver Orchard “70” will handle 
your work faster, easier and at low- 
er cost, or send the coupon. 


ORCHARD 














See your Oliver Dealer or 
check and mail the cou- 


fu 


IT'S THE “6” 





pon to Oliver, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, lll. 





OD Orchard “70” Tractor 
0 Row Crop ” 70” Tractor 
D 18-28 or 28-44 Tractor 


DRIVE A 2-CYLINDER, 


0 Walking Plow 





0 Orchard Tractor Plow 


0 Orchard Cultivator 
A 4-CYLINDER, 


——— 


O Orchard Dise Harrow 
D Spring Tooth Harrow 
O Hay Tools 
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AND A 6-CYLINDER 
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UP GOES LABOR! Up go materials! Up go opera. 


ting costs! 


And up threatened to go truck tire prices until 
Goodyear smacked this rising tendency with the 
sensational — 


New Goodyear “R-1” for trucks. 


Here was a challenge to Goodyear’s engineering ; 
leadership. e. 


Goodyear accepted — matched resources and skill ” 
against the trend of the times—and produced a tire | 
which gives you the quality you demand at the price ™ 
you are accustomed to pay. a 


Extra safety, extra-long mileage, extra-low cost per” 
mile—that’s what this new Goodyear “R-1” gives you, | 
And all at no extra original cost. 4 


ES 
Your Goodyear Dealer has the new “R-1” now in” 
the right size for your truck. ? 


See it—and buy it—for top quality at the price you” 
want to pay! 4 


NEW GOODSYEAR “R-1” FOR 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE RIGHT TIRE —at the right time—at the right 
price! That’s the new Goodyear “R-1” for passenger 
cars —the tire which gives you first-class travel at 
reduced rates. Patented Supertwist Cord for maxi- 
mum blowout protection—center traction for the 
famous Goodyear Margin of Safety —higher, broader 
shoulders to hold “true’’ on curves—wider riding 
ribs for slower, more even wear. Your Goodyear 
Dealer now has the new “‘R-1” in your size. See it 
and choose it for tops in tire value! 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
AKRON, OHIO 





THESE Goop/YEAR 
FARM HANDS SAVE YOU TIME 


AND MONEY EVERY WORKING DAY! 


© Goodyear Klingtite @ Goodyear “‘Hy-Pressure” 
Endless Belts Spray Hose 

© Goodyear Batteries © Goodyear Truck Tires 

® Goodyear Wheelbarrow ® Goodyear Tractor Tires 
Tires ® Goodyear Implement 

® Goodyear Auto Tires Tires 


GOOD YEAR 
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“DAMAGED FRUIT” 


E:sewHere in this issue is an article pointing out the losses that often 
occur in the grading and handling of fruit. 

If, into the realm of meses there came an opportunity to produce 
perfect fruit, how careful we would be to handle each individual fruit as if it 
were a vial of invaluable radium, a tiny multi-karat diamond, or a delicate, 
irreplaceable heirloom. But all of the fruit produced is not perfect and 
therein, unfortunately, lies the fallacy of careless fruit handling. 

"Well, there are probably blemishes on those apples already, so why take 
extra pains to check up on the grader," say too many growers. And suiting 
their actions to their words, they rob themselves of considerable bonus that 
is always accorded top-grade fruit over a poor pack. 

In large industrial establishments the greatest care of the product is exer- 
cised in the "finishing" or “discharging” departments, for a blemished product 
means a lower sales price. Too infrequently this is the case in the orchard 
packing houses of the country. True, many growers use extreme caution in 
grading and packing operations so that quality fruit—after painstaking effort 
is expended for its production—is given the best possible treatment in the 
"finishing" department of the fruit farm. 

Important factors of proper fruit handling after it leaves the tree are: 

Workmen—Proper employee instruction is necessary if fruit is to be han- 
dled in the best possible manner. Workers should have a knowledge of ten- 
der varieties, the better picking practices, and the best methods of placing 
fruit in packages. 

Equipment—Well-padded graders, sorting tables, and chutes will aid in 
cutting down the number of bruised fruits. Wagons or trucks for hauling 
fruit from orchard to packing house will cause less fruit damage if they are 
equipped with springs. 

ntainers—Stutdy, well-constructed containers, with smooth interiors, 
render the possibility of fruit damage after packing almost negligible. 
— in the use of certain containers for specific varieties is well worth 
while. 

Thus, although the rush of the harvest season is pressing, the time, effort, 
and thought devoted to preparations for proper care of fruit during grading 
and packing operations will do much to lessen that worthless portion of 
fruit farm outpyt—the frequently unnecessary “Damaged Fruit." 








BURN DISTILLATE... 


in a MCCORMICK-DEERING Tractor 


Enjoy Maximum 


r 





McCormick-Deering Tractors give top- 
notch, economical performance on other 
fuels, but they are at their very best when op- 
erating on No. | distillate or No. | tractor 
fuel. Actual tests and field experience show 
that your fuel dollar goes approximately one- 
third farther when you use distillate in your 
McCormick-Deering. 

This fuel economy, together with bal- 
anced design and sound engineering, makes 
McCormick-Deering Tractors leaders in 
their field. Proof of their popularity is seen 
during the rush season when buyers want 


more McCormick-Deering Tractors than we-% 
can deliver, even though International Har--* 


vester is the world's largest tractor builder. 
To avoid possible disappointment, order 
your McCormick-Deering Tractor now. You 


Economy and Smooth Performance 


<< 
* «< 





» 





can take your pick from full stocks, be as- 
sured of quicker delivery, and have the use 
of your tractor on all your power work dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. International 
Harvester's INCOME-PURCHASE PLAN 
offers you the opportunity to spread the 
payments over many months, according to 
a schedule worked out to meet your indi- 
vidual requirements. 

There are fourteen models in the McCor- 
mick-Deering’ Tractor line: three Farmalls, 
five TracTracTors (crawlers), and six regular 
wheel-type tractors. Phone your McCor-’ | 
mick-Deering dealer for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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T so many years ago an eastern 
ople when harvested went into a bar- 
a That was the only place for it 
a everybody knew that was where 
+ belonged. Even today exporters 
vee rather start an apple on its tu- 
multuous journey across the Atlantic 
in a barrel than in any other package 
that has ever been devised. For do- 
mestic markets, however, the barrel 
has become almost a museum speci- 
men, and we have many growers who 
never packed a barrel of apples in their 
lives except perhaps for exhibition 
urposes and that not for some years. 
The barrel gave way to pressure for 
qa smaller package, a package that 
handled more easily, that displayed 
the contents to better advantage. 
This search for a better package has 
brought into use a number of packages 
in different parts of the country. 

The Boston market area has a flat 
box peculiar to the section—the 
“Standard Box for Farm Produce.” 
This box started out, way back in the 
horse and buggy days, as a spinach 
and lettuce box, four feet long by two 
feet wide by eight inches deep. It 
stacked solidly and well on a market 
wagon, it wouldn’t upset on the rough- 
est road, and the contents could ‘be 
easily seen. It proved so satisfactory 
that soon it began to appear on the 
market filled with beets, carrots, and 
other heavy crops. Then it became 
a nuisance until somebody conceived 
the brilliant idea of sawing it in half 
to make two boxes 24 inches square 
by eight inches deep. Then it cap- 
tured the whole vegetable field. 

Some of the vegetable growers also 
grew apples for the Boston market 
and the box soon appeared filled with 
apples. Other apple growers caught 
the idea and the apple barrel disap- 
peared in that area. But the box held 
considerably more than a bushel of 
apples and such things are irritating 
toany good farmer. After much agi- 
tation the fruit and vegetable men got 
together and, by law, cut the size down 
to 171% by 7% by 7 1/16 inches in- 
side. 

This action was followed by legal 
standardization in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire, and the 
box has dominated the major mar- 
kets of New England for 
nearly 20 years. It 
serves very well 


NEW TYPES OF 
FRUIT 
PACKAGES 

















By R. A. VAN METER 
Massachusetts State College 


the purposes for which new packages 
have been devised in other sections. 
It is exported in quantity and for years 
it appeared in foreign market reports 
as the New England crate. But do 
not confuse it with the new “crate” 
that has swept the northeastern states 
in the years of the depression. 

In most parts of the country the 
splint bushel basket drove out the bar- 
rel as an apple package. However, 
the old round-bottomed bushel when 
stacked left too much pressure on the 
fruit to be at all satisfactory to any 
grower of good fruit. It helped when 
someone put in a center post to carry 
part of the weight, but its appeal was 
limited until it was made with stiffer 
straight sides and a loose bottom which 
enabled the grower to pack it upside 
down like a barrel. Then it reached 


The “Northeastern Apple Crate" is rapidly 
replacing the bushel basket because it mini- 
mizes bruising, stacks solidly, displays the fruit 
well, is inexpensive, and is liked by retailers. 


the present stage of its evolution when 
some ingenious chap invented the de- 
vice which makes it possible to pack 
a solid-bottom basket from the bottom. 
This brought in the straight-sided 
“tub” bushel, and the apple barrel 
definitely went into the discard all 
over the East. 

New England and eastern New 
York have been specializing more and 
more on McIntosh apples. This is a 
wonderful market apple but among its 
faults is a softness of flesh that makes 
it, probably, the most difficult apple 
grown to place in the hands of the 
consumer without serious bruising. 
Standards, too, have risen rapidly and 
both grower and consumer demand 
more in the way of perfect condition 
in an apple than they did a few years 
ago. (Continued on page 16) 

































“ALL THE KING'S HORSES ANAL 


" = 4 oe 
All the King’s horses and all the King’s men : 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together again P é 


“Apple Annie,"’ good- _@ his ta: 
will envoy of the New Si his ms 
York and New England > said t 
Apple institute, passes . —— — | all the 
out samples. The mod- ee. 

ern 5 Apele Annie,"’ pic- him be 
tured below, is Louisa - 

- Hubbard, ~—— _— ars Whe 
ege junior and daughter 4 

of E. Stuart Hubbard of leader: 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., dl- trade 0 
rector of the Institute. B 


In Virginia, West Virgin- formed 
ia, Pennsylvania, and ; 
Maryland the above pos- Sieve t a 
ter of Appalachian Ap- See ge ¢ dG i f - 1, ought 
ples, inc., a four-state & H fe ; 

advertising organization, . | grower 
represents some 9,000,000 , i im , tng derr 

bushels of apples. : / | 
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is making a poster ap- fas 4 ee 
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tive program of adver- l ’ 
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tising and merchandising. 5S ( 
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ll THE KING'S MEN’ 


ARE ADVERTISING, MORE 
AGGRESSIVELY AND WITH 


'MORE ORGANIZATION 


THAN 


'£VER BEFORE, TO PUT KING 
| APPLE BACK ON HIS THRONE 
|... AND THIS TIME IT LOOKS 
AS THOUGH THEY WILL SUCCEED 


BY DEAN HALLIDAY 


W zen Humpty Dumpty had 
“his famous fall the nursery rhyme 
said that, “All the King’s horses and 
all the King’s men” couldn’t put 
him back up again. 
| When, back in 1925 and 1926, 
> feaders in horticulture and national 
| trade organizations dependent on the 
" fruit crop met to ponder the fact that 
| King Apple had suffered a great fall 
| in per capita consumption, many 
jwondered if the King’s horses and 
the King’s men could really put him 
up again. 
Now, however, it looks as if they 
fill succeed. The King’s horses in 
ithis instance are the advertising and 
Pmerchandising organizations, many 
fof which are the rather recently 
formed apple institutes. The King’s 
men are those leaders who have 
“ought an uphill fight to make the 
‘grower realize that apples, in this 
modern day and age, must be ad- 

Yertised if they are to compete 
profitably with other fruits and food 
products. 
| A quick glance at a few figures re- 
Weals that through the years King 

Apple has suffered a fall comparable 
with Humpty Dumpty’s more fa- 
mous one. In the five-year period 
| 1930-34 apple consumption was 
found to be 58. pounds per capita, or 
about half the 1899 consumption of 
112 pounds per capita. 

When apprised of this fact, many 
growers, like good Tories, shouted, 
| albeit rather feebly, “the King is 
» dead, long live the King,” and blind- 
ly went about what they considered 
_to be their only business, that of 
growing more apples. 

Like all conservative subjects of a 
| benevolent monarch, the apple grow- 
| ts throughout this country couldn’t 
"quite conceive that changing times, and 
) tastes, had brought forth not a few 
(Continued on page 17) 


Pac Apple,’ the gentleman on the 
_ energetically promotes — 

es for Pacific Northwest Fruits, Inc 
which represents four co-operatives. 


Ceunter displays and window ‘~~ 
(center, oe designed for 

1937-38 cam ign of the New York 
and New England Apple institute. 


In 30 leading Washington apple mar- 
kets window displays (bottom illus- 





tration) let housewives know that 
"Washington State Apples are Here!" 


ME FOR APPLE PIE SUGAR 
and EVERYTHIN NICE 
































PEACHES - 








BLACK PEACH APHID 


Strangely enough, the black peach 
aphid may live for years on the roots 
of peach trees causing little or no 
damage to the tree. But when older 
trees are pulled out to make way for 
new stock, there may be trouble. 

C. L. Burkholder, Purdue horti- 
culturist, reports where young peach 
trees in a northern Ohio planting 
were set for three consecutive years 
only to be killed off each year by the 
black peach aphid which attacked 
the roots. 

This troublesome pest, says Michi- 
gan horticulturist Roy Gibson, pre- 
fers sandy, open-type soil, but has 
on rare occasions caused damage 
even in stiff clays. When trees, 
whose leaves turn yellow and droop, 
are pulled up, the aphids are not 
hard to find if present. The jet- 
black adult aphids are about one-six- 
teenth of an inch in length and 
usually huddle together in groups of 
50 or more. 

Even after injury has caused 
shriveled roots, the aphids may still 
be found about cuts or calloused 
places. Where old trees have been 
removed, the aphids may survive on 
root pieces left in the ground. Ants, 
attracted by honeydew secreted by 
the aphids, carry them from old root 
pieces to the roots of young, newly 
planted trees. 

Mr. Gibson states it is not good 
practice to replant an old peach 
orchard site until the area has been 
worked over or planted to soil-build- 
ing crops for at least three seasons. 
He also says that once root systems 
of young trees are infested, there is 
no remedy known to restore vigor. 
Application of paradichlorobenzene 
after the soil has been removed to a 
depth of two inches may save a por- 
tion of the planting, but is never 
completely successful, according to 
Gibson. 

A wise procedure, advises Burk- 
holder, is to examine roots of old 
peach trees as they are removed for 
evidences of this pest. 


NEW CONTAINERS 


Striving toward marketing of 
peaches in a more mature stage of 
ripeness, many growers this year are 
trying out new packages. Latest of 
the new peach containers to be intro- 
duced is a ventilated bushel basket 
designed by fruit marketing spe- 
cialists of the U.S.D.A. Open, 
crown-shaped cover and slotted sides 
allow the fruit to be precooled more 
effectively and quickly. 

Following a precedent set last 
year, some Georgia growers are 
shipping their peaches to northern 
markets in a box which closely re- 
PAGE 10 





sembles the New England apple 
crate. This box holds about 48 
pounds, not quite a bushel. 

Receivers in terminal markets are 
enthusiastic about this container for 
peaches and report that the retail 
merchant likes the box as it gives 
a better appearance on display racks. 
Colored liners are used in the boxes, 
increasing the attractiveness of the 
pack. 








GRAPES - 


PICKING HINTS 


“Many grapes,” says Dr. J. S. 
Shoemaker in his book, “Small Fruit 
Culture,” “are picked too early.” 
This, he contends, is detrimental to 
demand for the fruit. One variety 
that is frequently picked too early in 
certain sections is the Champion. 
Concord is also often harvested be- 
fore it is mature. Green or yellow 








varieties, like Niagara, are even more 
deceiving than darker sorts when 


. 


variety is to taste a few of 
before picking. 

Use to which the grapes ar 
put also has a bearing on the picking 


the g Tapes 


time. Those to be used for ; 

should be picked relatively early’ f, 
harvested when too mature, the jell 
may be too dark and contain man 
crystals. While the shipper desires 
solid fruit, it should, nevertheless 
be well-colored and mature, 


Care is needed when harvestin 
grapes for table use. Grape eens 
are used to cut clusters from vines in 
most commercial vineyards. In many 
instances, fancy bunches are *picked 
first to permit greater ease in pack- 
ing operations. When placed in 
picking baskets, clusters are handled 
carefully so that the skin of the in- 
dividual berries is not broken. It js 
a common practice to pick juice 
grapes directly into bushel baskets 
or other containers in which they are 
hauled to the factory. 


It is never advisable to pick wet 
grapes. Decay is a constant danger 
during every harvest season, and 
moisture-covered grapes present an 





ae < 
——— 


u ‘Ae 


planting soil-building crops on old site for at least three years before setting new 


maturity is judged by color and 
should be allowed to develop full 
characteristic flavor before being 
picked. 

Knowledge of the variety charac- 
teristics will aid in setting the best 
picking time. Of importance in 
selecting the proper stage for har- 
vesting various varieties are these 
factors: taste, color, aroma, chang- 
ing of the stem color from green to 
brown, shriveling of the stems, soft- 
ening of the pulp texture, thickening 
of the juice, ease with which berries 
separate from their stems, and free- 
dom of seeds from the pulp. One 


of the best tests of maturity for each 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


ideal condition for its development. 
Extremely warm weather, too, is 
often detrimental to good fruit con- 
dition. Baskets of  freshly-picked 
grapes should never be left in the 
sun. 

Contrary to general belief, there 
is no appreciable increase in the 
sugar content of grapes after they 
are harvested. 


GRAPES IN STORAGE 


Requisites for grapes to be placed 
in either common or cold storage are 
that they be free from mildew, rots, 
molds, and other disease and insect 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Black peach aphids found on roots when trees are removed as shown above indicat 
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By C, W. ELLENWOOD 
Ohio Experiment Station 





Top, right—Cuts, bruises, and punctures on 
apples which resulted during grading opera- 


tions. Soft-fleshed varieties like McIntosh 
are especially subject to injury of this kind. 


Above—in the Ohio test it was found most 
damage to fruit during harvest is caused by 
faulty grading practices. Well-cushioned 
equipment would prevent much needless injury. 


Right—This picker is observing a precaution 
which reduces injury to the fruit during pick- 
ing. By carrying the bag at his side, the 
fruit will not bump against the ladder rungs. 
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ELLO, is this Mr. Fields? Well, 
Mr. Fields, this is the Blank Pro- 
duce Company and we want to re- 
port that we have your truckload 
of Stayman apples and they are 
showing a lot of bruises. These ap- 
ples have fine color and finish and, 
aside from this matter of bruising, 
they would bring $1.65 a basket or 
more. Maybe by repacking them and 
culling out the worst of them we can 
get you $1.50 for the best of them. 
Of course, we'll have to make a small 
charge, say 10 cents a basket, for re- 
packing.” 

There is no use to go further with 
this imaginary telephone conversation. 
This particular dialogue probably 
never took place, but a lot of others 
quite. like it have. One of the most 
disheartening things that can happen 
to a fruit grower after he has succeed- 
ed in growing a crop of fine quality 
fruit is to be informed by his dealer 
that the price will have to be dis- 
counted on account of bruising. 

Of course, “poor condition” was a 
phrase once employed to cover up a 
racket of unscrupulous dealers and 





merchants regardless of quality. It 
was particularly useful when the mar- 
ket was slow. Nowadays there is 
comparatively little of this sort of 
trickery practiced by commission men 
and dealers. A grower may, if he is 
so inclined, blame apple scab and 
codling moth injury on the weather, 
his luck, or some other factor beyond 
his control, but bruises are for the 
most part man made. It should be 
remembered, though, that the prob- 
lem of eliminating mechanical injuries 
does not belong entirely to the grower. 
Transportation agencies, merchant, 
and consumer are all involved. 

Unfortunately for the grower, he is 
generally blamed for all the bruises 
that occur from tree to kitchen re- 
gardless of what the middleman may 
do to the fruit. 

For several years there has been a 
growing concern among fruit growers 
about this matter of injuries, but not 
much has been done to discover the 
main sources of bruising. Until the 
origin of the most serious damage has 
been located, obviously not much can 
(Continued on page 18) 





























A: PAGE GC@NDUCTED IN THE 
INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 
POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


THE announced western tour of 
the American Pomological Society 
started from St. Louis, Monday, July 
5, with orchardists from Connecticut, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, and 
the province of Ontario, Canada, in 
the party. President B. S. Pickett, 
who was unable to accompany the 
party throughout the entire trip, wel- 
comed the incoming tourists and 
turned the details of the arrange- 
ments over to Dr. S. W. Edgecombe 
and Vice-President A. Grant Fox. 

The first stop was at Clarksville, 
Mo., where the party was met by a 
large group of orchardists from 
Clarksville and Louisiana, Mo., and 
Pike County, Illinois. Orchard after 
orchard in all this section was well 
loaded with beautiful fruit. Pruning 
of the detail type is becoming more 
and more common in this Mississippi 
River region, and thinning is the rule. 

Soil conservation management with 
loose clover and grass culture has re- 
placed clean cultivation. Mild forms 
of sulphur fungicides have come to 
the fore. Codling moth was very rare 
in the orchards visited. Recovery 
from the effects of the severe drought 
in 1936 was. surprisingly promising 
in the ‘orchards and everyone re- 
marked on the large size of the fruit 
for so early in July. 

Following a day of sightseeing in 
Denver, the party arrived in Grand 
Junction, Colo., for a day’s tour of 
the Grand Valley fruit district. Visi- 
tors had the opportunity to see the 
most modern methods of pruning, 
thinning, sorting, packing, and irri- 
gating, as demonstrated by growers 
in the famed Palisade peach section. 

The remainder of the trip included 
visits to the Utah Valley fruit dis- 
trict; citrus, avocado and English 
walnut groves, as well as the Graven- 
stein apple district and Luther Bur- 
bank Experiment Farms in Cali- 
fornia; the famous Rogue River 
Valley pear district and the Hood 
River fruit section in Oregon; the 
Puyallup-Sumner small fruit and 
sour cherry district in Washington, 
and the Fruitland, Idaho, orchard 
section. The story of the tour will be 


continued in the next issue. 
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EN ROUTE ON WESTERN FRUIT TOUR 


Among those on the tour were: 
Robert W. Barr, Logansport, Ind., 
Dr. A. S. Colby, Department of Hor- 
ticulture, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; Tom Duke, Ruthven, Ontario, 
Canada; Dr. S. W. Edgecombe, De- 
partment of Horticulture, Iowa State 
College, Ames; A. Grant Fox, Nor- 
mandale, Ontario, Canada; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Frank Gillan, St. Thomas, 
Pa.; W. A. Hash, Wise, Va.; W. J. 
Hummelsheim and brother, Pevely, 
Mo.; John Logan, Louisiana, Mo.; 
R. C. Lorenz, Fremont, Ohio; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Martin, Jr., Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Kenneth Platt, Milford, 
Conn.; John Rick, State Hill Fruit 
Farm, Warnersville, Pa.; Paul Stark, 
Jr., Louisiana, Mo.; Glen Thomas, 
Louisiana, Mo.;“George Whaley, 
Ruthven, Ontario, Canada. 


Annual Meeting Notes 


As announced in the July issue, the 
annual APS meeting will be held at 
Springfield, Mo., December 8-10, in 
co-operation with the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society and_ societies 
and numerous grower organizations 
from adjoining states. 

In connection with the meeting, 
the local organizations of Missouri 
and of the City of Springfield are 
also sponsoring a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of fruit and of equipment and 
supplies used by fruit growers. This 
will be one of the larger exhibits of 
recent years. 

The interest which used to be mani- 
fest in a large way in the exhibiting 
of fruit seems to have greatly revived 
recently. Excellent exhibits were held 
at Hartford, Conn., on the occasion 
of the annual meeting of the APS 
in that city in 1935 and also a year 
ago at Roanoke, Va. 

A collection of new varieties of 
apples originated in the region, par- 
ticularly with the idea in view of ob- 
taining late-blooming varieties which 
might escape bad weather at blossom- 
ing time, will be shown by the Moun- 
tain Grove Experiment Station. 


SECRETARY ; 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Below, top—Two APS tour m 
enz, Fremont, Ohio (left), an 
St. Thomas, Pa., inspect a 


embers, R. C. Lor. 
d Cc. Frank Gilles 
Missouri orchard. 


Bottom—A Redlands, Colo 
portion of the face of 
Monument, visited by A 


“ orchard, with 
Colorado Nationa! 
PS tour members, 
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CIDER 


BAR 


By W. H. ZIPF 


"FROM press to cup through stain- 
less steel,” might be the slogan of 
Ernest Fischer, manager of the J. K. 
Lilly Orchard near Indianapolis, Ind. 
Just what is it that passes through the 
steel? “Some really good cider,” 
proudly states Mr. Fischer. 

Cider at the Lilly Orchard has be- 
come a specialty. The press is located 
some 300 feet from the salesroom, 
where cider is sold from regular soda 
fountain faucets over the “cider bar.”’ 

Cider flows from the press to an 
acid-resisting steel tank from which 
it is pumped through underground 
stainless steel pipe to three tanks in 
the salesroom refrigerator. From 
these tanks the cider is drawn for sale 
over the bar. 

The tanks are also of acid-resisting 
metal and each has a capacity of 165 
gallons. They are constructed so the 
pomace which settles to the bottom 
can be drawn off through an opening 
in the center of each tank. 

When Mr. Fischer started this 
method of cider handling, wooden 
tanks were used in the refrigerator. 
These, however, did not prove satis- 
factory under Lilly Orchard condi- 
tions so the metal tanks were substi- 
tuted. 

The refrigerator floor is covered 
with copper sheeting to permit easy 
and frequent washing. 

Cider is held in the refrigerator at 
from 32 to 38 degrees F and can be 
retained in the tanks at this tempera- 
ture for a period of 30 days. 

Individual portions of the cider are 

sold in paper cups over the bar. When 
selling cider by the gallon, Mr. Fischer 
uses jugs and takes in only his own 
jugs in exchange. These are thor- 
oughly steamed before re-using. Some 
years ago, says Mr. Fischer, a cus- 
tomer complained of a peculiar taste 
to the cider. Upon investigation it 
was found that the jug had been used 
for coal-oil before the customer had 
it refilled with cider. Since that in- 
cident, the “clean jug” rule has been 
in effect at the Lilly Orchard. 
Mr. Fischer uses Grimes Golden 
cider as a base, blending with it the 
Juice of other varieties until the de- 
sired flavor is obtained. 

By-product activity on the 40-acre 
Lilly Orchard is not confined to cider. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Fischer, 

(Continued on page 20) 


Above is shown the modern 
cider filtering and filling equip- 
ment installation at the Neal 
Fruit Farm in Ohio. Sales- 
room, including “cider bar," of 
J. K. Lilly Orchard, Indian- 
apolis, appears below. Build- 
ing also houses packing 
room and 2000-bushe! storage. 














VERMONT—Experiencing one of the worst 
years to keep apple scab under control, some 
growers during July sprayed with lime-sulphur 
in an effort to burn it out. 

Vermont apple crop is large. Mature as 
well as young trees have made excellent 
growth due apparently to unusual amount of 
rainfall. Some orchards on extremely wet soil 
have not set full crops because of “wet feet,” 
the small feeder roots of these trees having 
been injured by excess water in the soil.— 
CARL E. VAN DEMAN, Asst. Sec'y, Burling- 


ton. 


RHODE ISLAND—Early harvesting of fruit 
may increase amount of storage scald, ac- 
cording to results secured from a co-operative 
experiment last year. 

Rhode Island Greening apples from 
orchards of James Winsor of Greenville were 
harvested September |, 4, 8, 11, 15, and 23, 
handled and packed in the usual way, and put 
in cold storage within five hours. 

Final fruit examination on May 17 showed 
70 per cent scalded fruit in packages har- 
vested September |, and only 22 per cent for 
those harvested September 23. 

Amount of real severe scald on late har- 
vested fruit was only about two fruits per 
bushel. Too early picking also meant fewer 





bushels per tree since the fruit was not fully 
sized. 

A fair crop of fruit set this year and is 
sizing more rapidly than usual. If rains con- 
tinue, fruit should size well at harvest. Con- 
siderable fruit in poorly sprayed orchards is 
showing severe scab.—E. P. CHRISTOPHER, 
Sec'y, Kingston. 


FLORIDA—Oranges that mature two to three 
weeks earlier and yield a sweeter, richer- 
colored juice have been grown in Florida by 
adding small quantities of manganese sul- 
phate to the soil, in U.S.D.A. experiments. 

Previous experiments with manganese on 
citrus trees in the State showed that this 
element helped the trees to overcome a nu- 
tritional disorder known as chlorosis. Further 
work has demonstrated that manganese, in 
addition to hastening maturity, increases su- 
gar content, weight, and yield of the fruit. 

Two pounds of manganese sulphate were 
applied to orange trees in March, June, and 
November, last application soon after the 
fruit was picked. Reaction was immediately 
favorable on acid soils and even more so on 
those nearly neutral. Within two weeks after 
the first application, manganese content of 
the leaves increased. But it decreased while 
the fruit was maturing, showing importance 
of manganese in fruit formation. 


NEBRASKA—Freight rates and foreign apple 
grades are being studied by Otoe County 
apple growers to determine the possibility 
of exporting apples from the 1937 crop to 
France, thus opening up a new market for 
their fruit. 

Grove Porter, manager of the Morton 
Orchards in Nebraska City, one of the larg- 
est orchards in the southeastern part of the 
State, in commenting on the information thus 
far secured, stated that “according to avail- 
able information, the grade of apples usually 
PAGE 14 


exported would relieve the local market of 
a size which does not sell readily here." 

Export apples are usually smaller than the 
domestic trade will take and frugal French 
housewives buy the smaller varieties in pref- 
erence to the larger ones as they get more 
apples for their money. 


OKLAHOMA—Prospects for a good fruit 
crop are the best for many years. 





Season has been quite unusual. Severe 
drought last year devitalized many trees and 
lack of subsoil moisture when growth started 
in spring caused trees to emerge from dor- 
mant period in sickly condition. Cool weather 
and frost prevailed during bloom, interfering 
with proper pollination of apples and pecans. 

Some plum varieties were in full bloom 
and most peach varieties were beginning to 
bloom when temperature dropped to 19 to 
21 degrees. In spite of this low temperature a 
good crop of peaches and plums set, in 
many cases thinning of peaches being neces- 
sary. 

In our experience survival of buds and 
blossoms has never before occurred at such 
low temperatures. Possible explanation: Effect 
of low soil moisture conditions and cool 
weather upon water concentration in buds 
and blossoms.—FRANK B. CROSS, Sec’y, 
Stillwater. 


OHIO—In his work with irrigation, C. E. Dut- 
ton of Milford Center has made some dis- 
coveries that should be useful to any orchard 
owner whether he irrigates or not. | 

Fruit Grower Dutton found that a strip 
of soil several feet wide between tree rows 
had become so packed by the passage of 
sprayers and other tools that the earth was 
water-proofed and neither rain nor irrigation 
water would penetrate it.. Almost 25 per cent 
of the orchard soil was in this condition. 


1IOWA—State as a whole will likely have 
about half a crop of apples. Present prospects 





indicate eastern and southeastern lowa will 
produce from a fair to good crop. Rest of 
State is light. 

Light set in certain sections is undoubtedly 
due to weakened condition of trees as a re- 
sult of low temperatures during winter of 
1935-36 and drought of fast summer. Where 
trees are growing on hardy stocks, good crops 
have set. In orchards of Robert M. Clark 
at Mitchellville, Rippey and Stoner at Mon- 
damin, and Mrs. Gerald Adams at Moorhead, 
varieties top-worked on hardy Virginia Crab 
and Hibernal intermediate stocks have set a 
full crop. Same varieties on their own stems 
growing alongside have set only 10 to 25 
per cent of a crop. 

Other fruits bloomed afid set much better. 
Plums, pears and peaches will produce about 
a normal crop. 

An orchard and small fruit tour will be held 
in Lee County on or about August 16.—R. S. 
HERRICK, Sec'y, Des Moines. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


MARYLAND—With trees loaded with 
peaches extensive thinning was resorted to 
in order that the remaining fruits might at. 
tain good size and command good prices 
with consequent increased returns to the 
ae ee d that th 
Bearing in min at the consumer 

realizes there is more flesh in a ph. “ 
pounds of large size peaches than in the same 
poundage of smaller sized fruit, Diamond 
King, well-known Boonsboro grower, in thin. 
ning one average tree in his 25-acre orchard 
picked off 500 peaches. 


DAKOTAS—Now known as Red River is N. D, 
No. 5 apple recently appropriately christened 
at North Dakota Fruit Breeding Station with 
a bottle of Red River water by Albert F, 
Yeager, Jr., son of the originator, Dr. A, F, 
Yeager. 

The apple is a cross of the Dolgo Crab 
and Delicious, pollen of the latter having 
been sent from Kansas by Yeager, 
father of the originator. Thus three genera- 
tions have played a role in the drama of 
creating a new variety. 

Red River has attracted notice because of 
its extreme hardiness, having passed unscathed 
through recent test winters that left Hibernal 


M/ S16 


“a 











trees near it a sad wreck. Stock will be avail- 
able for distribution to northwestern nursery- 
men in spring of 1938. 

Extremely dry summer and fall in 1936 
is responsible for, the small apple crop in most 
of South Dakota this year. Large setting of 
apples in the John Robertson orchard at Hot 
Springs is attributed by Mr. Robertson to 
wide spacing of trees and clean cultivation. 


—W. A. SIMMONS, Sec'y, Sioux Falls, S.D. 


CALIFORNIA—Millions of dollars are being 
spent annually by California orange, lemon 
and grapefruit growers for control of red 
scale through spraying and fumigation. In 
an attempt to solve the problem of control 
and relieve fruit growers of at least a portion 
of this enormous cost, the University of Cali- 
fornia is searching for beneficial parasites 
which when introduced into the citrus groves 
will destroy the pest. 

An expedition to South Africa, made pos- 
sible by a fund assessed upon themselves by 
citrus growers of the State, has resulted in 
locating a parasite which may successtu 
control red scale. A large shipment, consist- 
ing of ordinary banana squash infested with 
parasitized red scale, arrived in Riverside 
this spring. 

The shipment of 97 pounds, upon its arrival 
in this country, was air expressed from New 
York to California and is the first successful 
large shipment of the beneficial insects to 
reach Riverside. 

According to Prof. Harry S. Smith of the 
Citrus Experiment Station at Riverside, it 
will take at least two years and perhaps more 
to learn whether or not this introduction 
will successfully control red scale. 


MINNESOTA—Poor root systems due to last 
year's drought, together with winter injury, 
was responsible, growers feel, for the rapid 
decline in strawberry production during the 
letter part of the season, which left box 
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sh ind be discarded by most growers. 
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yields were also too low in general 
: isfactory. 

r the most outstanding of the newer 
in trial plantings this year in Minne- 
yield—was 


ive trial plantings will un- 
eth ayaa next spring.—J. D. WIN- 


gol St. Paul. - 
AS—F. W. Kotsch, a leading Troy 
= grower, was the proud toastmaster at 
the luncheon served members of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society “West of Missis- 
sippi' tour when they were guests of the 
Missouri River Apple Growers Association.— 
GEORGE W. KINKEAD, Sec'y, Topeka. 


TENNESSEE—Although the Blakemore straw- 
berry is well suited to Tennessee's climate, 
soil, and market, its susceptibility to "yellow 
leaf" disease is causing search for yellows-free 
Pie h happenstance this problem of a 
yellows-free strain has been solved for one 
grower. Ralph McUmber of Greenfield re- 
ceived six years ago a large shipment of 
lants from a shipper in Hamilton County. 
pls to poor crating one bundle of plants 
worked out. Being badly dehydrated and 
damaged, it was discarded. Jesse Needham, 
McUmber's foreman, planted the best of the 
injured plants in his garden. Six plants 
survived. 

Descendants from these plants were ob- 
served through the following five seasons to 
be apparently free from yellow leaf, while 
McUmber's original planting and its succeed- 
ing generations had more than enough yel- 
low leaf to be satisfactory. 

This spring 16 acres were set from the 
progeny of the original six plants and when 
observed late in June no yellow leaf could 
be found! 

Edgar E. Dollar, Humboldt, this year's 
champion in the Strawberry Field Contest, 
reports that 520 crates were produced on his 
21/20 acres—A. N. PRATT, Nashville. 


WISCONSIN—First Strawberry Shortcake 
Queen, acclaimed the Winner at the Bayfield 
Strawberry Festival, celebrated her Corona- 
tion by way of a week's trip to Chicago, ‘in 
addition to which she received a cash prize. 

In the Strawberry King contest William 
Luttman of Herbster was awarded the title 
and a cash prize for having the best one-half 
acre or more of strawberries. Second prize 
went to J. R. Brautigan of Bayfield. Lutt- 
man grows the Beaver and Senator Dunlap 
varieties, while Brautigan has Dorsett. 

Winning varieties in the strawberry show 
held in connection with the festival: Dorsett, 
Catskill, and Fairfax. Champion crate, and 
one of the finest ever seen by the judges, was 
of the Dorsett variety. 

Wisconsin apple forecast: Very promising— 
fruit of excellent quality. Cherries in Door 
County seem encouraging.—H. J. RAHM- 
LOW, Sec'y, Madison. 


COMING EVENTS 


Annual summer meeting New York State 


in hardiness, vigor, and 





- Horticultural Society at Experiment Station, 


Geneva, Aug. 5. Eastern summer meeting at 
home of president of society, H. H. Brown, 
Monsey.—R. P. McPHERSON, Sec'y, LeRoy. 
Northern summer meeting Ohio State 
Horticultural Society, Mahoning County Fair 
Grounds, Canfield, Aug. 19. Southern meet- 
ing at Quaker Bottom Orchards, Proctorville, 
Aug. 25.—F. H. BEACH, Sec'y, Columbus. 
léth Annual Orchard Day et Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster, Aug. 20. 
New York State Fair, Syracuse, Sept. 5-I1. 
assive fruit displays by farm bureaus of 
ess, Ulster, Rockland, and Orange 
counties will be housed in new horticultural 
building—W. J. CLARK, Rockland County 


| Agr'l Agent, Chairman of Fruit Committee. 
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Cyanamid 


the non-leaching 





FERTILIZER 


Get the job onc of the way of Spring work 


Ask your local dealer for Leaflet+F-142 or write 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 





‘Aero’ Cyvanamid i Mitiogen plus Lim 


New York, N. Y. 











SMALL-FRUIT 


By James S. Shoemaker £2 jijustrations 





Complete discussions of all hases of production and marketing of 
rapes, strawberries, bramble fruits, currants, Ss blue- 


CULTURE ferries, and cranberries feature this text and reference book. 
Written in an easily understandable style, the practical grower 
will find this volume both interesting and useful. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.50 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, |370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio 


434 Pages 














A NEW GRAPE BASKET 


AND CRATE 


Here's the package grape growers 
have long wanted—a clean white 2- 
quart basket printed with color design 
and your address. Also a compact cor- 
rugated crate holding 12 of these con- 
venient protective carriers. 


Crate Fully Ventilated 


Sturdily . built—cannot collapse or 
crush, stacks easily. Delivered knocked 
down—assembles instantly, no sta- 
pling or stitching. Delivers your fruit 
in better, more attractive condition 
to command top prices. 


For Full Details Write 





SAVES SPACE — SAVES 
TIME—PROTECTS FRUIT 










HANKINS CONTAINER CO. 


3044 WEST |06™ STREET - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“SELF-SERVER" 
Apple and Pear Cutter 


The perfect fruit sampler for 
growers. Let your customers 
and buyers sample your prod- 
uct. The perfect purchase or 
gift for fruit consumers. 
Beautifully and Strongly Made 


Quadruple Silver Plated 
Will Last a Lifetime 


$1.75 postpaid 
—BUY NOW at this reduced price! 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370. Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 














Che Flanders 


Season JUNE 20th to SEPTEMBER 20th 
MODERN FIREPROOF 
232 rooms with bath and ocean 
view Open and inclosed sun decks. 
3 open air circulating sea water 
pools. All outdoor sports. 











Wine Makers Manual 


In this book Peyton Boswell reveals 
every secret he employs at U. S. Win- 
ery No. 59 which will benefit the home 
wine maker or the small winery. Who- 
ever follows the methods described can- 
not fail to make the best possible wine 
from the variety cf grapes he uses. 
Written in easy, understandable style. 
Illustrated. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 














UISIANA 

Located in the ozone belt, among the health-giving pines 
and fanned by gulf breezes. 

Fully accredited member of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Scholarly faculty; modern, 
well-equipped buildings; select student body of men and 
women. 

Standard courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Speech, 

rt, Economies, Journalism and Business Admin- 
istration; also standard pre-vocational courses in medicine, 
ony. on and engineering. 

For cal 


Gekor cdeiimala!iemaine. sidres: 


LOUISIANA COLLEGE 
PINEVILLE, LO 
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When a cover is pressed on a pack- 
age of McIntosh apples, especially if 
they are grown in the southern part of 
the range, the resulting bruises are 
likely to bring anguish to the soul of 
any good fruit grower. We have 
packed hundreds of thousands of 
bushels of McIntosh in western boxes 
and in bushel baskets, but always 
under protest. There was nothing 
better. The Boston area has its flat 
box which does not have to be cov- 
ered, but that box for some reason 
never became very popular even in 
western New England, while New 
York fruit growers never used it. 

We needed a package that would 
land McIntosh apples in New York 
or on a local market with a minimum 
of bruising, that would stack solidly 
on a truck, that displayed the fruit 
well, and that was ‘inexpensive. 

Then several growers in the Hud- 
son Valley appeared with a box simi- 
lar to the old field box, which met the 
situation admirably at a time when ap- 
ples were low in price. This “North- 
eastern Apple Crate’’ was adopted al- 
most overnight by nearly every grower 
in New York and New England out- 
side the Boston market area where the 
flat box served the same purpose. This 
box, in other words, supplanted the 
bushel basket and the few barrels that 
were left. It has been replacing the 
basket over a greater area each year. 
Retailers everywhere reported that 
apples jumbled loose in the new box 
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Of the four types of constraction adopted for the “Northeastern Apple 
Crate,” as shown in these diagrams, No. 4 probably is most popular, 


NEW TYPES OF FRUIT PACKAGES 


(Continued from page 7) 


reached them in the best condition in 
which they had ever received fruit 
from the McIntosh belt. Apples in 
the “crate” sold above those in other 
packages and that first season a few 
growers who had packed their crop in 
barrels and stored it in New York 
where it could not be repacked lost 
heavily on the deal. 

The crate came in as a type of pack- 


age and not as a particular box. Every 


district had its own notions as to size 
and shape, and this led to much con- 
fusion. About five years ago the grow- 
ers of New York and New England 
got together to attempt standardiza- 
tion. 

By buying faced baskets of a num- 
ber of varieties and placing the fruit 
into crates they arrived at a size, 11 by 
14 by 17, that would hold a basket 
of apples without crowding and that 
box mills could make at a low price. 
Then four types of construction were 
adopted as shown by the diagrams. 
The crate with inside corner posts 


- was lengthened to 171% inches to com- 


pensate for the solid corners but other- 
wise the sizes are the same. No. 4 
probably is most popular. ' Recently 
growers dealing with chain stores have 
cut the size a little to make the box 
hold 42 pounds when full. 

The box is usually packed loose with 
paper liners held in place across the 
top by two slats. A pad on top under 
the paper keeps the fruit from moving 
when being transported. 
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Another apple booster signs on the dotted line. President H. L. Mantle 
of the Ohio Apple Institute looks on while Tom White, prominent 
Buckeye State grower, signs up for membership in the Ohio Institute. 


ADVERTISING KING APPLE 


(Continued from page 9) 


pretenders to the King’s throne. 

Among them was the Prince of 
Orange, a bonny, bright-faced per- 

sonage, who, clad in the shining 
armour of advertising, had won his 
way from a per capita consumption 
of 19 pounds in 1899 to 31 pounds 
per capita in 1930-34. 

And in the same period, while 
King Apple, with hands folded on his 
paunch, had dozed upon his throne, 
grapefruit had climbed from zero to 
nine pounds per capita consumption ; 
peaches from 10 to 20 pounds ; pears 
from four to nine pounds; and 
grapes from 17 to 32 pounds. 

Since the days of 1925 and 1926, 
and the meetings which gave rise to 
the “Apples for Health” campaign, 
there have been periodic “alarums 
and excursions” into the realm of 
apple advertising. Most of them 
died a-borning, for the simple rea- 
son that the apple growers, like good 
burghers everywhere, preferred to 
go about their routine affairs in 
peace, rather than run,to answer roll 
call when the drums summoned them 

toa marketing war. Like good men 
and true, they were ready to defend 
their orchards and their King with 
a sortie of advertising, but they 
flinched at the thought of a prolonged 
campaign, and blanched at the idea 


.of doing battle in the enemy’s terrfi- 


tory. 

Time marches on . . . and today 
one finds apple advertising armies 
organized in almost every section of 
the country. Their avowed object 
is to place King Apple back upon his 
throne, and this time it looks as 
though success will crown the ef- 
fort. More organization and more 
aggressiveness is being shown than 
ever before in the history of apple 
advertising. A complete program 


of national educational advertising is 
still to be desired, although the various 
sectional groups are showing a broad- 
minded interest in the National Ap- 
ple Institute, and in a number of in- 
stances a direct financial allegiance. 

What can be done in behalf of 
King Apple when co-ordinated ef- 
fort is employed is shown by the 
work of the New York and New 
England Apple Institute. This or- 
ganization was founded by T. E. 
Cross of LaGrangeville, N.Y. A 
dealer survey now in progress indi- 
cates that there will be shown an in- 
crease of approximately 50 per cent in 
the purchase of eastern apples, con- 
sisting of such outstanding varieties as 
McIntosh, Rhode Island Greening, 
Baldwin, and Northern Spy, since 
the institute initiated its concerted 
annual drive in 1935, co-ordinating 
merchandising, advertising, and pub- 
licity. 

It is anticipated 5,000,000 bushels 
will be signed up for the coming cam- 
paign. At one cent per bushel, ap- 
proximately $50,000 will thus be 
available to finance the 1937-38 pro- 
gram of the institute. 

National Apple Week, beginning 
Hallowe’en and sponsored by the In- 
ternational Apple Association, will 
receive special attention by the in- 
stitute. 

Outstanding, too, is the four-state 
campaign of Appalachian Apples, 
Inc., apple advertising organization 
for Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland. This 
agency, says Carroll R. Miller, secre- 
tary-manager, expects to meet the 
requirements of the 1937 apple crop 
by more than tripling its last sea- 
son’s work. 

Indications are that 9,000,000 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Longer Life— 
Lower Upkeep 


In one word—simplicity—you 
find the answer to the longer life, 
lower upkeep cost, and greater 
economy of John Deere tractors. 
John Deere builds simple trac- 
tors, easy to operate, easy to 
understand, easy to care for. 

Because of exclusive 
John Deere two-cylinder sim- 
plicity, parts are heavier, more 
rugged, longer-lived. Service 
records of eight, ten, and twelve 
or more years are not unusual. 

Because of exclusive 
John Deere two-cylinder sim- 
plicity, you can inspect and ad- 
just a John Deere tractor your- 
self, without hiring expensive 
help. 

Because of exclusive 
John Deere two-cylinder sim- 
plicity you can burn distillate 
and other luw-cost fuels success- 
fully and efficiently—cut daily 
operating expense to the bone. 

Ask your John Deere dealer 
for a field demonstration or 
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write for folders on the. tractor 
in which you are _ interested. 








- 
| JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, Dept. A-42 
Send illustrated folders on the tractors I have 
| checked. | 
| General Purpose Tractors (6 Models). | 
New Model “G” General Purpose (3-plow). 
| 
| Models “AO” and “BO” (orchard). 
Models “AR” (medium) and “BR” (light) | 
| Standard Tread Tractors. 
| (] Model “D” 3-4 plow, Standard Tread. 


| 
| 
i 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


SAVE Money—Order at 


Low Cost Your Favorite 
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Magazines 

Club No. 101 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWEB..1 yr. ALL 
Woman’s World lyr. SIX 
a — lyr.} ONLY 

ome e lyr. 
Illustrated Mechanics 1 yr. $1.00 
Mother’s Home Life.................. 1 yr. 

Club No. 103 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| FOUR 
Pathfinder a reckly) waren tan sent lyr. ONLY 

oman’s Wor 1 yr. 
Good Stories lyr. $1.40 

Clab No. 105 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| Five 
Pictorial Review .......................... lyr. | ONLY 
Pathfinder (weekly)...................... 1 yr. 

Good Stories 1yr. |$1.60 


Ilustrated Mechanice.................... lyr 








Club No. 111 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 a ~~ 


McCall’s M lyr. NLY 
Household Magazine...................... 1 yr. 40 
Illustrated Mechanics... 1yr.J $1. 





Club No. 114 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr.| ALL 
Breeder’s Gazette... meee FIVE 











Woman’s World... yr. f ONLY 
ley Weteas $ 1 -00 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


for One (I) Year and Your 
Choice of Any Four of 
the Following Magazines for 


2. se adic ca $1.00 
Check Four 

( -) American Poultry Journal............ 1 yr. 
( ) Cloverleaf American Review........ 1 yr. 


( 


~ 


Everybody’s Poultry Magazine....1 yr. 











( ) Gentlewoman Magazine................ 1 yr. 
( ) Rhode Island Red Journal............ 1 yr. 
( ) Dlustrated Mechanices.................. 1 yr. 
( ) Plymouth Rock Monthly............ 1 yr. 
( ) Mother’s Home Life.................... 1 yr. 
( ) Good Stories 1 yr. 
( ) Home Circle a 1 yr. 
( ) Household Magazine.................... 1 yr. 
Oe fc ak. ne oe. 
CDI IIE acne 1 yr. 
( ) Poultry Tribune me 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $................................ for which please 
send me the magazines marked with an X. 
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TOO MANY BRUISED APPLES 


(C ontinued from page 11) 


be done about correcting the situation. 

The Ohio Experiment Station last 
fall started a series of observations on 
harvesting and grading operations to 
check the condition of the fruit as it 
moved from tree to storage. For the 
purpose of these observations, it was 
assumed that any operation which in- 
volved moving the apples was a focal 
point for bruises. Three varieties of 
apples, McIntosh, Grimes, and Stay- 
man, were chosen for the 1936 tests. 
Three men, all of them with several 
years of apple picking experience, 
were used as pickers. These men 
were selected from a larger crew be- 
cause they were thought to represent 
different types of workmen as to speed 
and care of handling fruit. None of 
the men was apprised of the fact that 
the apples they were picking were to 
be especially examined later. 

Each of the pickers used three dif- 
ferent types of picking containers: 
(1) the conventional padded picking 
bucket ; (2) the standard heavy can- 
vas bag; and (3) a round half bushel 
basket padded with canvas. 

The apples were harvested at the 
regular time for picking each variety. 
Examination for bruises, however, 
was not made until the fruit had been 
in storage several weeks and had rip- 
ened sufficiently for the bruises to be 
easily visible. The following are some 
of the results noted from the tests as 
the apples were moved step by step 
from tree to storage. 

Of the McIntosh 1.5 per cent 
showed sufficient bruises on the tree 
before they were picked to keep them 
out of the first grade. The other two 
varieties had less than one bruised 
apple in a hundred on the tree. While 
the movement of the tree by wind 
and the dropping of windfalls cause 
some bruising, only under abnormal 
conditions would bruising on the tree 
be severe. 

Influence of picking on the amount 
of bruising, as might be expected, 
varied with the picker. The speediest 
picker, taking into consideration the 
fruit he picked using all three types 
of containers, bruised about 10 per 
cent of the apples so badly that they 
were taken out of the first grade. The 
second picker bruised six per cent, 
while the third picker bruised only 
three per cent. 

A summary of 1936 results show 
no appreciable difference in the 
amount of bruises in the three types 
of picking containers. The padded 
bucket has been quite generally ac- 
cepted as the one least apt to cause 
bruising. In this test, however, there 
was actually a little less bruising in 
the bag than in either bucket or bas- 
ket. Baskets cost about twice as much 
as bags. 

A comparison between field crate 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


and basket showed practically no dif. 
ference in the amount of bruising. 

It was found that practically half of 
the bruising which occurred durin 
the picking operation was dye to 
dumping the apples into the container 
In this connection it was observed that 
slightly less bruising resulted from 
emptying the bag than the bucket. 

There was practically no difference 
in the amount of bruised apples hauled 
from orchard to storage on a wagon 
mounted on flexible springs and those 
hauled on a small truck. 

We come now to the most impor- 
tant source of bruising—the gradi 
operations. Although records of this 
test show that the picking operations 
in the orchard may be and perhaps 
often are a source of too much bruis- 
ing, this phase of harvesting is not to 
be compared with the grading opera- 
tions as sources of bruises. 

The grading machinery used in the 
test consisted of a modern washer and 
sizing machine. This equipment could 
be rated average or above average so 
far as preventing bruises was con- 
cerned, but a close examination of the 
apples after they had reached the stor- 
age showed that as high as 45 per cent 
of the apples were bruised. This does 
not mean that this bruising would in 
all cases make the fruit unsalable. 
Much of the fruit in the test, how- 
ever, had to be placed in a grade or 
two lower than would otherwise have 
been true. 

A study of these grading records 
emphasizes the need for padding, with 
sponge rubber or some other cush- 
ioning material, every possible point 
about the grading equipment where 
there is movement of the fruit. This 
ought to be a matter of concern not 
only to individual growers but to man- 
ufacturers of graders as well. 

It seems wise, also, to emphasize 
the need for close supervision of pick- 
ers and grading crew. This human 
element is perhaps a little more amen- 
able to correction than some of the 
rapid-moving machinery used in har- 
vesting and grading. Finally, it will 


sometimes be necessary to choose be- 


tween speed and bruises on the one 
hand and more deliberation and fewer 
bruises on the other. 





Development of the tung industry 
is shown by the Federal census report 
listing 3,600,000 living tung trees com- 
pared to 350,000 five years ago. It is 
estimated that tung oil production this 
season will exceed 2,000,000 pounds 
against approximately 125,000,000 
pounds imported from China. At pres- 
ent, tung tree plantings are concen- 
trated along the Gulf of Mexico, 


mainly in Florida, Mississippi, Louis- — 


iana and Alabama. 
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f apples, U. S. 1 and Utility 
bushels Cite signed up behind the 
3 ple-market development program, 
with the working budget set at 
ground $75,000, as against a $20,000 
budget last year, Appalachian’s first. 

The results of last year’s work, 
plus the larger apple crop ahead, 
moved Appalachian’s directors to 
hoost the fee from last season’s half- 
cent a bushel to one cent. A con- 
siderably larger percentage of the 

wers of the belt are signing up 
this year. With the larger crop, the 
larger budget is in sight. 

Most of this will be expended in 
“working” 20 cities of the Central 
East and South, the major market- 
ing area for the belt’s apples. The 
cities scheduled are Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, 


Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Jacksonville, Tampa, 
Memphis, Knoxville, Nashville, 


Chattanooga, Charlotte (N.C.), Rich- 
mond and Norfolk (Va.). Several 
others will be added as the market- 
ing season shows the need. 

Ohio offers an excellent example 
of what can be accomplished when 
something is attempted. So en- 
couraging were the results obtained 
from the limited advertising efforts 
of growers in the northern part of 
the State during the past two years 
that the Ohio Apple Institute has 
been expanded so it can function, as 
its name implies, as a statewide or- 
ganization. 

Incorporated as a non-profit enter- 
prise in February, 1937, the Ohio 
Apple Institute anticipates that $15,- 
000 will be invested in apple adver- 
tising during the 1937-38 season. 
Growers are being signed up at one 
cent per bushel of marketable ap- 
ples, with one-tenth of each cent be- 
ing set aside for the National Apple 
Institute. The Ohio ‘organization 
also plans to co-operate with all re- 
gional apple advertising organiza- 
tions. 

In Ohio the publicity program will 
consist of grocery service work in 
the form of display posters, consum- 
er literature, apple display arrange- 
ment, and newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising. Sales promotion work will 
consist of contacts and meetings 
with grocery store owners, executives 
and managers. 

_ In Michigan an apple institute was 
incorporated in July, 1936, by a small 
group of growers appointed by the 
Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety. With a goal of 500,000 
bushels to be obtained before the 
institute would launch its advertis- 
ing program, a campaign was under- 
taken for contracts at the rate of 


@ ome-half cent per bushel on all 
» AU@ust, 1937 
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(Continued from page 17) 


packed apples. The quota was 
reached and at a meeting of the 
horticultural society in December 
last year it was decided to employ 
a full-time manager. 


Many Michigan growers were so 
enthusiastic over the proposed pro- 
gram of the institute that they paid 
the contract rate on their 1936 crops. 
This, with financial assistance from 
several allied interests in the State, 
enabled the Michigan group to keep 
its program moving. Recently a 
State appropriation, providing $5000 
a year for the next two years for the 
advertising of Michigan apples was 
obtained for the institute. In the com- 
ing year some $20,000 will be spent to 
make housewives conscious of Michi- 
gan’s slogan, “Health’s Best Way Eat 
Apples Every Day.” 


This year will also see the first ad- 
vertising efforts of Missouri River 
Apple Growers, an association rep- 
resenting nine counties lying on both 
sides of the Missouri River, extend- 
ing from the southeastern corner of 
Nebraska down to and including 
Leavenworth County in Kansas. Ad- 
vertising will be concentrated in nat- 
ural trade territory of the association. 
One cent per bushel is being asked 
of the growers, with one-tenth of 
each cent being contributed to the 
National Apple Institute. A crop 
of 2,000,000 bushels is in prospect, 
of which 80 per cent is expected to 
be signed up for the campaign. 

Idaho’s campaign now getting un- 
der way will not be based upon vol- 
untary contributions but will be fi- 
nanced by a State tax of one cent per 
hundred pounds levied on apples, 
prunes, potatoes, and onions. Thus 
the advertising is officially sponsored 
by the State although the tax is paid 
by the growers. Under the plan 
the total estimated revenue for ad- 
vertising purposes is $125,000 per 
year. 

“Doc Apple,” the jolly little fel- 
low who personifies the Quality Ap- 
ples of the four brands joined under 
Pacific Northwest Fruits, Inc., is pre- 
paring for another year of intensive 
activity. First introduced to the 
trade last year at the International 
Apple Association convention, Doc 
Apple soon established himself as 
one of the most popular trade char- 
acters in the country. During Na- 
tional Apple Week 7308 stores in 
248 cities participated in a window 
display contest sponsored by Doc 
Apple, which offered a trip to Apple 
Land as a capital prize. Following 
the opening of the season last year, 
Pacific Northwest Fruits carried on 
intensive consumer advertising cam- 
paigns in 56 selected cities. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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LOOK YOUNG! 


FEEL YOUNG! 


STAY YOUNG! 


If you REALLY want to regain, 
or keep youthful vigor and vi- 
tality spend some time at the 
world famous Physical Culture 
Hotel — where experienced ex- 
perts in the Bernarr Macfadden 
method of natural health train- 
ing teach you how to get well 
and STAY WELL. Results are 
often unbelievable. 


Not a hospital—no drugs—no 
medicines — no operations. Just 
moderate exercise, common 
sense diet, eliminative processes, 
sun, water, steam and electric 
baths. A scientific health pro- 
gram based on natural laws. 





























If you have a health problem, 
or desire a glorious vacation, 
visit this popular “Health Re- 
sort”, and learn the secret of 
good health. 


Beautiful surroundings, un- 
surpassed scenery, ideal auto 
trips, satisfying meals, restful 
sleep, congenial companions, all 
sports—play while getting well. 
Very moderate rates. 


Write today for Book of Views 
and rate schedule—all questions 
concerning health courses abso- 
lutely confidential. 


Valuable Health Booklet FREE 
if you mention this paper. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 





HOTEL .. 


DaNSVILLE NEW YORK 











PEACH AND APPLE BRUSHER 


Removes fuzz from peaches, dirt from any size fruit 
or Mn gies polishes apples. 
Ball bearing machines, all brushes revolve. Small 
tion, long life, soline or electric 
. 200 to 500 bushels per hr. 
undreds of these machines now in use. Write for 


bulletin. 
FRED A. DURAND Woodbury, Georgia 














Protect Tree Wounds 


WITH 





. & = 


ae Pruning Paint 
That lasts until wounds have healed. 
Growers, Distributors and others who may 
be interested are invited to write 
for free literature and prices 


Southport Paint Co., Inc. 


B'Snowdritt Co. ine. Savannah, Georgia 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 


ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











AGENTS WANTED 





NEW KIND OF HEAT BOILS WATER INSTANTLY. 
Make to $30 daily. Pocket size minute demonstration. No 
installation. Free offer. No investment. Write THE LUX 
COMPANY, Dept. C-101, Elkhart, Indiana. 








BARRELS 


ONCE USED, FRESHLY EMPTIED, EIGHT HOOP 
whiskey barrels. Carload lots @ 60c each, local lots @ 
75e each f.o.b. Peoria, Illinois. SHO-OFF ORCH 

PRODUCTS CO., 107 North Washington, Peoria, Illinois. 











BASKET TURNERS 
COWL BASKET TURNER, BENCH STYLE. TURNS 
he lat he tg Tg 
PACKING EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Swoope, Virginia. 


BUSHEL CRATES 














FOR PVERY PURPOSE. LIGHT, STRONG AND DUR- 
able. Descriptive circulars. Prepaid freight prices. Prompt 
service. FRE PATTON, Jewett, Ohio. 


CIDER MILLS 


CULL APPLES MAKE MONEY IF PUT INTO 
sweet Cider, Roadside mills, filters, pumps and supplies. 
Booklet F how to keep cider sweet, make vinegar quickly 
and money in roadside mills free. PALMER BROS., Cos 
Cob, Connecticut. 

















FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM OR 
ene ag land for sale. WM. HAWLEY, Baldwin. 
sconsin. 











FOR SALE 


“BEAN MODEL C WASHER” WITH SORTER COM- 
bined. Half price. SHO-OFF ORCHARDS PRODUCTS 
CO., Peoria, Illinois. 


FREE RENT 


INDEPENDENT COUPLE, CARETAKE OR OVERSEE 
120 acres North Carolina. Information. VREDENBURBGH, 
46 Chestnut Avenue, Larchmont. New York. 


FRUIT GRADERS 


THE HEACOCK FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GRADER. 
Sizes accurately. Handles fruit rapidly and efficiently. 
Reasonable price and fully guaranteed. Machine for five 
sizes, capacity One Hi bushels per hour, $225.00. 
F. J. HEACOCK. Clearville, Pennsylvania. 


HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY (DIRECT WHOLESALE) 
Fulfashioned—3 Pairs $1 (39¢ Pair). DIRECTCO, 
AF221W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


LADDERS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. LIGHT, STRONG AND 
durable. Descriptive circulars, F ona ay freight prices, 
prompt service. FRE PATTON. Jewett, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU'LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscrib- 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, $100. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 
























































LABOB-SAVING PARADICHLOROBENZENE DRILLS, 
also basket inverters $4.50 plus parcel post. €. C. TAY- 
LOR, Front Street, Mounds, 1!}inois, 


PATENTS 
National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey B 











w ington, D. 
Trade Mark Specialists 
PATENTS. LOW COST. BOOK AND ADVICE FREE. 
L. F. BANDOLPH, Dept. 568-A, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, INCLUDIN 
two beautiful olive tone enlargements Free. 25¢ Coin. 
UNITED PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

















FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25¢ COIN, INCLUD- 
ing two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 829, La . Wisconsin. 








POROUS IRRIGATION HOSE 


IRRIGATION PAYS—WRITE ABOUT POROUS HOSE 
rig B. & B. IRRIGATING SYSTEM, Port Clin- 
in, 0. 











SPRAYER VALVES 


JOBBERS AND GROWERS WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
catalog. Complete line of Sprayer Valves. CENTRAL 
BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2950 E, 55, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











TOBACCO 





POSTPAID: MILD, MELLOW, CLEAN REDLEAF 
chewing 10 pounds $1.50; smoking $1.25. F. WAINS- 
COTT, Sharon, Tennessee. 
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ADVERTISING KING APPLE 


(Continued from page 19) 


One of the notable accomplish- 
ments of the past season was the 
preparation and production of a 
sound-motion picture film, “Doc Ap- 
ple’s Family Comes to Town,” which 
has been pronounced by many com- 
petent judges the outstanding com- 
mercial film which has been pro- 
duced for any industry. 

In all of the advertising of Doc 
Apple’s Quality Brands of apples, 
the four brands—Big Y, Diamond, 
Skookum, and Wenoka—which have 
built up a reputation over a long 
period of years, will be featured. 

Still another advertising effort in 
behalf of Washington apples was 
launched when the State Apple Ad- 
vertising Commission recently gave 
preliminary approval to promotion 
plans set up for the 1937-38 market- 


ing season. Localized forms of ad 
vertising will be used in approxi. 
mately 30 leading Washington apple 
markets. This advertising will be 
similar to the campaign carried on 
last year by Washington State A, 
ples, Inc., but with the difference that 
the new campaign will be financed 
by a State tax of two cents per hun. 
dred pounds on all apples shipped 
fresh. Last year’s campaign, han. 
dled by Washington State Apples 
Inc., was supported by approximate. 
ly 85 per cent of the State’s produc. 
tion, but under the new State law all 
growers will pay the advertising tax, 
In addition to advertising in local 
markets, Washington apples yi] 
also tell their story to consumers 
through advertising in national mag. 
(Continued on page 23) 





GRAPES IN STORAGE 
(Continued. from page 10) 


damage, and carefully handled and 
picked on cool days or during the 
cooler parts of the day, according 
to Dr. J. S. Shoemaker, whose state- 
ment appears in his book, “Small 
Fruit Culture.” 

A popular type of container for 
grapes which are to be stored is a 
crate made from orange box mate- 
rial, two feet in length, 12 inches in 
width, and about one-half foot in 
depth. Crate slats are spaced to 
allow free circulation of air through 
the package. Recommendations 
state that the fruit should be care- 
fully placed in the crates to a depth 
not exceeding four inches. 

It is advisable to spray the crates 
before the grapes are placed in them, 
with a solution of two pounds of 
copper sulphate dissolved in 50 gal- 
lons of water. A good practice is 
to place the crates in single tiers on 
shelves made of narrow wood strips 
to permit free air circulation. 

When common storage is used, 
the fruit should be precooled before 
it is placed in the storage. The same 
practices are used in storing grapes 
as with other fruits, including humid- 
ity control and proper ventilation, and 
it is especially important to prevent 
even a trace of freezing in the berries. 

Research workers have found 
that the minimum storage tempera- 
ture suitable for vinifera grapes is 
28.5 or 29 degrees F in any well- 
ventilated storage with proper re- 
frigeration equipment. For Malaga 
and other succulent grapes, the tem- 
perature should not fall below 30 
degrees F. 

Experiments at the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station have 
proved that Brighton grapes kept 


153 days and the Delaware variety 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


141 days at a temperature of between 
35 and 40 degrees F. In the same 
test other good keepers were Barry, 
Diamond, Herbert, Caco, Agawam 
and Vergennes. In most instances 
red grapes keep better in storage 
than blue, black, or white varieties, 





CIDER BAR 
(Continued from page 13) 


500 to 600 gallons of apple butter are 
produced annually. A brick-enclosed 
copper kettle is used for cooking the 
butter. 

A far cry from the long-handled 
wooden paddle used for stirring the 
mixture is the electrically operated 
agitator. This consists of a metal 
semi-circle which turns in the kettle 
operated through gearing powered by 


an electric motor. An open kettle is — 


used, explains Mr. Fischer, because 
air improves the flavor of the butter. 
Mrs. Fischer also makes mince- 
meat which has a ready sale to orchard 
customers. 
Adjacent to the salesroom and 
“cider bar” is a 2000-bushel capacity 


storage and packing room. In the 


salesroom, apples are arranged on low 
benches so that customers may select 
the fruit they desire. Mr. Fischer is 
an advocate of the uniform pack and 
believes that one of the greatest detri- 
ments to fruit marketing is over-fac- 
ing of packages. 

Large, attractive signs direct mo- 
torists to the Lilly Orchard. These 
are located at important points in the 
surrounding highway system. Ample 
parking space is provided at the sales- 
room. Parking space and exteriors 
and interiors of all buildings are kept 
in spick-and-span condition. Two 
large landscaped ponds, which provide 
water for irrigation and spraying, 
to the beauty of the orchard grounds. 
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NEW 


® HOIST ELEVATOR 
© GRAPE BASKET 
@ POWER HOE 








By HANDY ANDY 


ttimes it’s when we're busiest 
oy we notice places where new 
equipment will help in everyday 

tions. Hoist elevators are an 
aid in moving fruit, while power 
hoes save labor and time about the 
fruit farm. For roadside and gro- 
cery trade, corrugated baskets and 
crates are both practical and attrac- 
tive. If you have any ideas on new 
equipment write AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario 








St., Cleveland, Ohio. 








HOIST ELEVATOR @ 

If your packing house is above the 
storage, or if you have to move fruit 
from one floor to another during the 
packing operations, I know you've 
often wished for an elevator. A real 
elevator would mean a big outlay of 
money, but an inexpensive elevator 
that really does the job for fruit 
growers can be easily made by using 
an electric hoist for power. Hoists of 


the type used by industrial concerns 
are excellent for the above purpose. 
These units are rigidly supported at 
the top of the shaft, as illustrated 
above, and the cable is attached to the 
elevator platform frame. Operation of 
the hoist elevator is made easy by 
running wires from the side of the 
shaft to the motor of the hoist. Since 
these wires are attached to controls 
on the motor, there is little danger 
of operating accidents. 





Some dressing up of the salesroom ap- 
proaches is always in order before the 
season arrives which will bring customers 
to your farm for fruit. Concrete curbing, 
fencing and boulders are often beautified 
by a coat or two of whitewash. If you 
like bright colors, there is no reason why 


| you shouldn’t use vari-colored whitewash 
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which is made by adding yellow ochre, 
umbers, Venetian red, para red, maroon 
oxide, ultra-marine blue or green, bone 
oxide and bone black. 





GRAPE BASKET @ 


Corrugated paper containers for 
fruit have enjoyed much popularity 
the past few years. First application 
of these new containers was for the 





larger fruits. Now a new paper bas- 
ket for grapes makes its appearance. 
You can get an idea of this two-quart 
basket from the accompanying illus- 
tration. The basket’s size and attrac- 
tive appearance make it especially 
suitable for roadside stands and gro- 
cery trade. Also announced is a rigid 
corrugated paper crate which holds 
12 of these two-quart baskets. Space 
is provided on the ends of the basket 
to stamp the name and address of 
your fruit farm under the printed 
words, “Grown and Packed By.” 





Many’s the time I’ve wanted irrigation 
water for the berries or garden on a hot 
August day. A simple way to connect 
lengths of pipe for special irrigation work 
has just come to my attention. Instead of 
taking extra time to place rigid pipe con- 
nections, try using five or six-inch pieces 
of automobile radiator hose. It’s only a 
matter of a few minutes to set up a tem- 
porary irrigation line this way. 





POWER HOE @ 


You growers who are just tackling 
the job of cleaning up your berry 
plantings will appreciate a recent im- 
plement announcement. This new 
unit is a power push hoe. Its appli- 
cations for the small-fruit farm are 
cultivating, weeding, furrowing, and 
hilling. This miniature tractor has 
high clearance, patented tool control, 
and instant-change implement attach- 
ments. It will also help with garden 
work, and even pushes a hand lawn- 
mower.. 





A dust cloth is a useful thing to have 
readily at hand. An easy way to inex- 
pensively prepare a good dust cloth is to 
soak a large square of thin, dry cloth in 
kerosene for at least 24 hours. Hang on 
clothesline to dry. 
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YOUR TRUCK NEEDS 
A GOOD DOSE OF 


SANI-FLUSH! 












You can save repair bills and add to the 
efficiency of summer driving if you clean 
out the rust and scale in your radiator. 
Sani-Flush does it, for ten cents, in a few 
minutes. 

Just pour some Sani-Flush in the radiator. 
(Directions on the can.) Run the motor. 
Drain. Flush. Refill with clean water. A 
cool-running car has more power, more snap. 
It doesn’t depreciate so fast. Sani-Flush 
cannot hurt aluminum cylinder heads or 


- motor fittings. 


You'll find Sani-Flush in most bathrooms 
for cleaning toilet bowls. Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores 
— 25 and 10 cent sizes. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush&? 


LADDERS 
FOR FRUIT PICKING 


Direct from 
Factory to You 


BAUER Ladders for every 
purpose are famous for 
quality. Special designs for 
fruit pickers have import- 
ant construction features, 
such as Countersunk 
Rungs and Double-Dipped 
Tenons, making them 
stronger and last longer. # 
Write for prices and com- §f 
plete information. 


Bauer Mfg. Co. , 
Wooster, Ohio 











FRUIT PICKER’S BAGS 


For Apple, Peach and Pear Growers 


Y Hi; Gani , Convenient, Comfort- 
opie, —~/ Be Pickers like ’em. 
That’s why they sell so well. 

Ask for our offer. 

THE CYCLONE SEEDER CoO. 
Central a 5 Urbana, ind., U.S.A. 
Makers of Well Known Cycione 

and Horn Seed Sowers 





ll Weeds 
with Fire! 


48 Page Booklet No. 990 gives 
valuable information on solving 
99 Farm Problems. Write 


West New York, 
BURNER ,,. “ihe 


AEROIL 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS _ 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








PROTECTING NUT TREE 
GRAFTS FROM THE SUN 


OUND TABLE contributor W. E. 
Ickes, Ohio orchardist, makes his sec- 
ond appearance with the following: 

“When grafting nut trees, most prop- 
agators use some form of artificial shade 
to protect the freshly set scions from the 
direct rays of the sun. Some propagators 
use a paper bag with a hole cut in the 
north side, to let out the warm air that 
forms inside the bag. Other methods of 
shading are also used. The one I have 
found most successful is to cut eight to 
12-inch square pieces from heavy card- 
board. I tack each of these pieces to a 
small stake about three-quarters of an 
inch square and 18 to 30 inches in length. 
I drive one of these stakes into the south- 
west side of each freshly set graft, with 
the top leaning a little to the northeast. 
I also let the top of the cardboard extend 
above the top of the scion two or three 
inches, which affords protection when the 
sun is almost directly overhead. 

“This form of shading is effective and 
it permits the free movement of air about 
the graft. 

“I have found cardboard such as is used 
for the crates in which many types of 
electric refrigerators are shipped is very 
satisfactory. This heavy material with- 
stands the weather well and can be used 
a couple of seasons. Ordinary corrugated 
cardboard is not good as it lasts only until 
the first rain. 

“The above is for use in grafting seed- 
ling nut trees or when trees are grafted 
close to the ground and does not apply to 
top-working large trees.” 


COVERING PROLONGS 
LIFE OF MOTOR 


“'FY\UST and litter around a cleaner and 

grader are bound to cause trouble if 
this debris gets into electric motors,” says 
H. C. Price, prominent Ohio fruit grower. 
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This page is a place for growers 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 
ginner, as well as the veteran, 
will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more 
profitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 
for the benefit of others, any new 
idea, method or procedure you 
have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to 
you (a postcard will often do) 
and mail it to the "ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 





“To keep the motor under our cleaner and 
grader clean,” he continues, “we use a 
cloth cover. By protecting only the top of 
the motor the cover does not cause it to 
heat up. Without this protection I’m cer- 
tain that dirt would soon gum up the 
motor brushes.” 

Below is Mr. Price’s covered motor. 
The quantity of litter collected on the 
cover indicates the need for this pro- 
tection. 
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TENT CATERPILLARS 
KILLED IN TREES 


fp Lisanere Jenkins of California ey. 
perienced difficulty with tent cater. 
pillars attacking the walnut trees in the 
orchard of her Michigan summer home, 
Miss Jenkins writes the following con. 
cerning the method used to kill the cater. 
pillars in the 14 walnut trees that were 
attacked. 

“The tent caterpillars had stripped al 
of our walnut trees of leaves during J 
and we were at a loss as to what to do 
for the trees. There was no spray equip. 
ment at hand, so we used fire. 

“Early every evening we were out with 
a torch of kerosene-soaked rags wadded 
about a wire extension of a bamboo fish- 
ing rod. This proved effective in burning 
the caterpillars clustered on the tree 
trunks as well as the cobwebbed nests 
higher up. We spread newspapers on the 
ground beneath the trees to catch the 
caterpillars as they fell from the nests 
and so made sure they were destroyed, 
Each of the 14 walnut trees was girdled 
with a strip of cotton batting and then 
later with a strip of Tanglefoot paper, 

“Our efforts were rewarded, for the trees 
were saved and in August showed s 
many new leaves that the bareness caused 
by the action of the caterpillars was 
hardly noticeable.” 


PARTLY SHADED PLANTS 
PRODUCE BEST CROPS 


B RINGING his experience to other fruit 
growers through this page Hy Schnit- 
ger of Missouri writes: 

“In reply to Mr. Plagge’s inquiry on the 
shading of raspberries which appeared on 
the ‘Round Table’ page some months ago, 
I am glad to say that raspberries do quite 
well when partly shaded. I have a small 
planting on the north side of an old or- 
chard. The first row is about 15 feet 
from the trees. This planting always has 
more and better berries than a planting in 
the open.” 

From the replies to Mr. Plagge’s ques- 
tion concerning shading of raspberries, it 
is apparent that some shading is desired. 
Our discussion on this topic, however, is 
not closed and if you have had experi- 
ence with raspberry shading, let us know 
about it. 


‘ DUSTER USED TO 


APPLY FERTILIZERS 


[) vaine a discussion of orchard prac- 

tices, Sheldon Funk, prominent Penn- 
sylvania grower, explains his method of 
fertilizer application. 

'“We put cyanamid and nitrate of soda 
on the orchard with a duster. I find this 
is about the most practical way we cal 
apply it. We use a regular fruit duster. 
I have one that has instead of brushes 
some kind of iron arrangement that keeps 
the cyanamid and nitrate of soda broken 


up. It keeps going around stirring it up @ 


In that way we can put the material where 
we want it. One man drives the tractor 
and the other operates the duster.” 
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THERN NUT GROW. 
NOR ERS TO MEET 


val meeting of the ‘Northern 
IBE Zpwers, Association will be held in 
ington, D.C., September 13, 14, and 

15, 1937. An excellent program is being or- 

‘sed by C. A. Reed of the U.S.D.A,, 
who is in charge of the program and local 
ents. 
ual preliminary discussion of busi- 
emery will take place Sunday eve- 
ning, September 12. Monday, September 
13, will be devoted to 10-minute talks, fol- 
lowed by five-minute discussions by the 
members. A short business session will be 
held Monday morning and committee re- 
will be presented. A feature of this 
session will be the report of the committee 
on varieties and contests. In addition to the 
ysual report on new varieties, the report on 
standards of judging will be presented and 
the list of recommended nut varieties sub- 
mitted for approval. 

Monday evening will be devoted to an 
illustrated lecture on tree crops by Dr. 
J. Russell Smith, author of the book on 
this subject. 

The session Tuesday morning, September 
14, will be devoted to matters pertaining 
to the orchard and nursery, with possibly 
an address on weather and its relation to 
horticulture and another on the marketing 
outlook for northern nuts. The Tuesday 
afternoon program will feature genetics, 
with possibly Secretary Wallace; F. D. 
Richey, Chief of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry; Dr. H. L. Crane, principal horti- 
culturist in charge of nut cultural investi- 
gations for the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
and others on the program. Tuesday eve- 
ning there will be an illustrated lecture on 
atopic of general interest not related to nut 
growing. ) 

Wednesday will be devoted to field trips 
to nearby nut plantings. 

The Tuesday afternoon session will be 
held in the Auditorium of the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. All other 
sessions, unless otherwise announced, will 
be held in the lecture room of the Horti- 
cultural Building of the University of 
Maryland at College Park, Md., just out- 
side the District of Columbia, on Route 
U. S. 1 toward Baltimore. All persons in- 
terested in nut culture, whether members 
or not, are invited to attend these meetings. 
The detailed program will be available 
about the middle of August, and will be 
sent to all members. thers may have 
copies by applying to the secretary.—G. L 
State, Sec’y, Northern Nut Growers Asso- 
ciation, Geneva, N. Y. 





APPLE ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 20) 


azines. Newspaper advertising will start in 
late September or early October in approxi- 
mately 30 leading cities of the country. 
Radio advertising will be used in about 25 
tities during the coming year, C. E. Chase, 
secretary of the commission, states. Out- 
door advertising will be used in a few se- 
lected markets through the coming season. 
A dealer Service program will also be set 
up. 

The advertising program of Washington 
State Apples, Inc., is regarded as an impor- 
tant factor in the increased income for 
Washington apple growers from the 1936 
crop. The U.S.D.A. has stated that the 

value of the Washington crop in 1936 
was $16.686,000, or a gain of $3,228.000 over 
1935, although there was a decrease of 3.5 


| Per cent in the State’s commercial apple 


in. 
Over and above these sectional campaigns 








Through the soggy slough comes an 
80-box load of apples—the “Caterpillar” 
Twenty-Two Tractor licks “hip-boot” 
conditions on its every-day shoes! 
On shoes that maintain 1,090 square- 
inches of plank-like support for its 
weight — to prevent miring. And the 
tracks keep 18 pull-bracing grousers 
in the soil, to preyent slippage! 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CATERPILLA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL 
ENGINES AND TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 


wa 


No wonder the Twenty-Two harvests or 
operates the 400-gallon power take-off 
sprayer over soft orchard on time— 
does heavy cultivating on 2 gallons of 
fuel per hour—gives 365-day-a-year 
performance. 

Fruit-growers buy more “Caterpillar” 
track-type Tractors than all other 
makes of track-type tractors together! 


TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 








CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. A-8, Peoria, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I operate 





acres of orchard. 


Please send further facts on “Caterpillar” Orchard Tractors. 


NAME 


TOWN 





R.F.D 





COUNTY 


STATE 

















is spread the countrywide educational work 
of the National Apple Institute. Serving as 
a focal point from which scientific informa- 
tion may be disseminated to the various sec- 
tional groups for use in their advertising 
is one of the ultimate aims of the institute. 

Its educational work, started two years 
ago, has been instrumental in renewing in- 
terest in apples among housewives. Sugges- 
tions, recipes, and new uses for apples, fur- 
nished by the institute, have appeared 
throughout the coustry in newspaper and 
magazine home economics departments and 
women’s pages. 

With increased financial support from 
sectional advertising groups, horticultural 
societies, and allied interests, which seems 
assured, the institute will continue and will 
expand its educational campaign. In addi- 
tion it is hoped an extensive research pro- 


gram may be inaugurated through fellow- 
ships in several colleges throughout the 
country so that scientific facts may be avail- 
able on which to build sound advertising 
programs, ultimately resulting in the de- 
sired end—advertising of King Apple on a 
national basis. 

Since all these campaigns, educational, 
advertising, and marketing, have a common 
aim—to put King Apple back upon his 
throne—growers everywhere should show 
a willingness to do their part financially. 
The cost per bushel to help support a local 
or sectional campaign and to participate in 
the educational program of the National 
Apple Institute is so small when compared 
with the other costs of apple production, 
that the modern-minded, farseeing grower 
should think of it not only as money well 
spent, but BEST spent. 







































The biggest harvest of the last ten years is already under way! You will be 
needing completely reliable and thoroughly able transportation for your 
payload “money” crops. GMC has the truck for your job—ruggedly built, 
economical to run, and low priced] Whether your loads are bulky or small, 
ihere’s a GMC (‘kh to 12 tons) just suited to your hauling needs. For example, 
note GMC’s sturdy low priced 12-2 
ton truck (pictured above) — offered ii the NEW GMC 
in two wheelbase lengths, to accom- 
modate 9 and 12-foot bodies. Now is 
the time to get GMC value—when 
GMC quality, power and performance 
can help you make more money. 
Remember that a GMC is an all- 
year, all-weather worker, too, giving 
money-saving, low-cost service in 
every kind of farm truck duty. <i & ( = 
See GMC—buy GMC—get — eae 
the best power help you ever 
had on your farm! GMC prices 
are now crowding the lowest! 

















Three Practical Body Styles —open express, screen- 
side express, and stake—make this trailer adaptable 
to the varied needs of the farmer. Built by truck 
men and built like a truck! Write for colored 
descriptive booklet. 








Time payments through our own Y. M.A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS: 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH © DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY © PONTIAC, MICHIGAN | 





